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"When the twenty years just past come to be looked upon from 
the distant future, it is probable that their chief claim to interest will 
be that they saw the birth of the science of abnormal psychology." 
These are the words of Trotter, an English psychologist, in his 
recent book, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. They recall 
the prophecy made a few years earlier by Bergson: 

To explore the most sacred depths of the unconscious, to labor in what I 
have just called the subsoil of consciousness, that will be the principal task of 
psychology in the century which is opening. I do not doubt that wonderful 
discoveries await it there, as important perhaps as have been in the preceding 
centuries the discoveries of the physical and natural sciences. 1 

At present the sociologist who makes an excursion into the terri- 
tory of psychology and happens to find himself among the students 
of the abnormal mind senses the presence of vitality which promises 
scientific advance of serious import. Even such a visit reveals 
the central position in the new conquest that Freud and his fol- 
lowers occupy. The situation is well described by Trotter in 
these words: 

The most remarkable attack upon the problems of psychology which has 
been made from the purely human standpoint is that in which the rich genius 
of Sigmund Freud was and still is the pioneer. The school which his work has 
founded was concerned at first wholly with the study of abnormal mental 
states, and came into notice as a branch of medicine finding the verification 
of its principles in the success it laid claim to in the treatment of certain mental 
diseases. It now regards itself as possessing a body of doctrine of general 
applicability to mental phenomena, normal or abnormal. These principles 
are the product of laborious and minute inquiries into the working of the mind, 
rendered possible by the use of a characteristic method known as psycho- 
analysis. 1 

'"The Birth of the Dream," Independent, October 30, 1913. 
2 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 70-71. 
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Until recently it was generally thought that a great gulf sepa- 
rated abnormal and normal mental experiences and that, therefore, 
there was little relation between those who suffered from mental 
maladies and those who did not. As a result of its investigations 
abnormal psychology has made this idea untenable. The insane 
reveal, intensify, and exaggerate tendencies that are commonly 
found in normal individuals. The work of Freud has had much to 
do with bringing about this radical change of viewpoint. This 
fact has been justly expressed by a disciple of Freud's in these 
words: 

It was while tracing back the abnormal to the normal state that Pro- 
fessor Freud found how faint the line of demarcation was between the 
normal and the neurotic person, and that the psycho-pathologic mechanisms 
so glaringly observed in the psychoneuroses and psychoses could usually be 
demonstrated in a lesser degree in normal persons. 1 

The significance of the work of Freud in demonstrating that normal 
mind states are revealed through abnormal experiences has been 
avowed by students who assume a critical attitude toward the 
Freudian movement as well as by the enthusiastic followers of 
Freud. Here is the statement of an author who attempts to 
review judiciously the value of the Freudian contribution: 

Among the greatest contributions of the Freudian school we must appreci- 
ate that Freud has made popular a new psychology, a humanistic, living 
psychology, which unearths for us the structure, constitution, and mechanisms 
of the mind of man, based on his feelings, his yearnings, his cravings, his antici- 
pations, his successes, his failures, his realizations. 2 

The Freudian interpretations are not confined to medical prob- 
lems; they cover the field of human experience. This human-wide 
application of Freudian principles is made possible by the premise 
of the Freudian school that the revelations of purposes and impulses 
gathered by the alienist in his practice have fundamental value in 
disclosing the working of the mind, whether expressed in normal 
or morbid forms. This conception of the relation of normal and 

1 Brill, Introduction to Freud's Psyckopathology of Everyday Life, p. v. 
* Solomon, "Plea for Broader Standpoint in Psycho-analysis," Psycho-analytic Re- 
view, n, S7- 
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abnormal mental experiences is the basis of the aggressive attempt 
of the Freudian school to bring under its system all kinds of behavior 
that exhibit the motives of men and women; and no one is pre- 
pared to appreciate Freudianism who thinks of it as merely having 
to do with neurotic experiences. The school lays claim to the 
entire territory of psychological interpretation. It studies dreams, 
folklore, fairy tales, religious experiences, art, wit, primitive cus- 
toms, the biographies of famous men, the accidents of everyday 
life, just as it does the neurosis. 1 It is interested in every form of 
human mental experience. The Freudian position has been very 
concisely stated by Pfister in the following words: 

Freud recognized ever more clearly that the processes which produced 
nervous disturbances are also of highest influence on the mental life of normal 
individuals, and can be equally well studied in them. Without being unfaith- 
ful to the medical interest, the Vienna neurologist developed a new kind of 
psychology which penetrated to the unconscious causes of mental performances." 

Sociology is certainly destined to obtain material of value from 
this extension of the area of psychic significance whether Freud's 
theories are supported by future science or not. The restricted 
territory that formerly satisfied the psychologist has hampered the 
progress of sociological science. By assuming that all mental 
experiences illustrate mental laws and deserve scientific interpre- 
tation the Freudians have staked a claim that future psychology 
will surely attempt to develop. Psychology has been forced out of 
its comfortable little niche and must assume in the open field of 
science the more heroic task of handling all mental phenomena. 
To give Freud his rightful share of credit for this more ambitious 
program it is not by any means necessary to deny the influence that 
other workers have contributed. Sociology itself, especially in the 
field of social psychology, has tended to extend the area of experi- 
ence that the psychologist has been called upon to investigate. It 
is certainly unfair, however, to refuse to recognize, because of hos- 
tility to Freud's conclusion, how largely his work has increased 
the ambition of the mental science. 

1 Groves, "Freud and Sociology," Psycho-analytic Review, III, 241-53. 
' The Psycho-analytic Method (Payne trans.), p. 8. 
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Freud has not been content merely to enlarge the boundaries of 
psychology; he also claims to have given the science a new instru- 
ment. A more vigorous statement of this claim can hardly be 
found than Professor Holt's affirmation: 

Now Freud's contribution to science is notable, and in my opinion epoch- 
making, for a reason which has hardly ever been mentioned. And this reason 
is that he has given to the science of mind a "causal category"; or, to put it 
less academically, he has given us a key to the explanation of mind. It is the 
first key which psychology has ever had which fitted, and, moreover, I believe 
it is the only one that psychology will ever need. Although of course these 
two statements would be savagely disputed by the comfortably established 
professors of an earlier school, who are a bit mystified by Freud and suffer 
from the uncomfortable apprehension that he is doing something to them — 
they know not quite what. And in fact he is, for he is making them look hope- 
lessly incompetent. This key to the mind, which Freud calls the "wish," 
is the subject of the present volume. 1 

Followers of the Freudian school believe that they have discovered 
causal relations within the realm of mind experience, and that to 
some degree they have formulated the laws that govern these rela- 
tions. This is, indeed, the most significant element in the Freudian 
contribution for sociology, and, if it can be satisfactorily established, 
it will as certainly influence sociology as it has psychology. The 
alliance between the two sciences is of course very vital, and so 
great a change in the viewpoint of one must certainly modify the 
other. 

Sociology surely has suffered from the meager resources that 
have been brought together by its allied science working on the 
basis of philosophic parallelism. With the line of causation 
maintained only through the realm of the brain, the assumption 
of parallelism between the brain and mind has forced psychology 
to be content with description within its own field while leaning 
upon its sister-science, neurology, for the support necessary to pro- 
vide its scientific basis. This situation Freudian thought promises 
to remove, and there can be no doubt of the advantage that a 
causal science of mental experience will be to sociology. 

One of our leading American students has pointed out that 
already as a result of Freud's work an attempt has been made to 

1 Freudian Wish, Preface, pp. vl-vii. 
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bring together those who look at mental disease from the brain side 
and those who regard it from the mind viewpoint. In regard to 
Adler's original contribution this comment is made: 

The distinctive feature of Adler's approach to the problem of the neurotic 
character traits is that it approaches from the organic rather than from the 
functional side and in this way, I think, affords a valuable viewpoint because 
it tends to bring together the organicist and the functionalist, who have been 
too long separated by the misconception of irreconcilable differences between 
mind and body. 1 

However strongly the orthodox psychologist may dissent from 
this theory that assumes a more intimate relation between mind 
and body, the conception should at least not startle the sociologist, 
for Lester Ward some years ago blamed the theory of a separated 
mind and brain for the lack of progress in the science of psychology. 
In The Psychic Factors of Civilization Ward wrote: 

I think that the habit of imagining an impassable gulf between body and 
mind has arisen from the time-honored belief in the ontological nature of 
the mind. If it should ever be possible to escape from that preconception and 
view mind simply in the light of a property, the mystery would forthwith 
vanish. It may be truly said that any property involves mystery. Why the 
peculiar molecular constitution and arrangement of glycerine should render 
that substance sweet, or of quinine should render that bitter is as mysterious 
as that the molecular constitution and arrangement of protoplasm should im- 
part to that substance vital properties, or as that the organization of the brain 
should give it the capacity to know. Yet no one descants on the wonderful 
pre-established harmony which makes salt saline and potash alkaline. These 
are simply the known properties of these substances, believed by chemists to 
be due to their chemical constitution, although they could never have been 
inferred or predicted from a knowledge of that constitution. Viewed in this 
light, mind in general, and thought in particular, are rescued from the 
dominion of magic under which the very latest works still persist in holding 
them, and are placed in the same scientific position that is conceded to all other 
phenomena that it is proposed to investigate. If I were asked to specify the 
most serious obstacle which now stands in the way of psychologic progress I 
should not hesitate to name as such this lingering notion of the necessary 
entity of mind. 3 

The Freudians are busy at every point of human experience 
trying to establish a causal understanding of human conduct. 

1 White's Introduction to Adler's The Neurotic Constitution, pp. xix-xx. 
" Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 225-26. 
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Perhaps in no work is this ambitious program more clearly expressed 
than in Freud's Psyckopathology of Everyday Life, and especially in 
the chapter entitled "Determinism, Chance and Superstitious 
Beliefs." Even superstitions are made to yield their revelations 
of human motives. For example, who that has observed closely 
the thinking and acting of men will deny the significance of the 
following observation: 

Whoever has had the opportunity of studying the concealed psychic 
feelings of persons by means of psycho-analysis can also tell something new 
concerning the quality of unconscious motives which express themselves in 
superstition. Nervous persons afflicted with compulsive thinking and com- 
pulsive states, who are often very intelligent, show very plainly that super- 
stition originates from repressed hostile and cruel impulses. The greater 
part of superstition signifies fear of impending evil, and he who has frequently 
wished evil to others, but because of a good bringing-up has repressed the same 
into the unconscious, will be particularly apt to expect punishment for such 
unconscious evil in the form of a misfortune threatening him from without. 1 

Readers of Freudian literature appreciate that such a principle 
as this, for example, is built upon a mass of concrete material 
gathered by the alienist, which to many at least is convincing. 
Fortunately one is free to test his own mistakes and failures of 
memory and to judge for himself how often they express purposes 
that have been pushed out of consciousness. However fantastic 
the material gathered by Freud may appear to the reader, he 
will admit, nevertheless, that, if such governing motives as Freud 
maintains can be proven, new light will be thrown upon human 
actions, and man's conduct will be better understood by the 
sociologist than at present. 

It is Freud's theory of the sublimation of instincts that most 
interests the sociologist. Under the influence of social control the 
impulses born of primitive instincts are inhibited and the energy 
which is restrained from its normal expression is expended in substi- 
tuted activities. An instinct which has been inhibited from acting 
directly as a result of the social pressure of modern culture attempts 
to find an indirect expression and when successful in discovering 
an outlet in harmony with the demands of social opinion is said to 

1 Freud, Psyckopathology of Everyday Life, p. 311. 
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be sublimated. Human society is made possible by this sublima- 
tion, and each person who becomes a member of the social group 
has to pass through the experiences of conflict between inner instinc- 
tive impulses clamoring for gratification and the pressure from the 
outward social environment which demands from the individual 
what seems to be best for the group as a whole. 

Of course the conflict is most significant during the years of 
childhood before an established system of adjustment between inner 
impulses and outer control has been obtained. The deeper sig- 
nificance of this period is in the fact that the unhappy failures of 
adjustment at this time, largely because of unfortunate education, 
remain in the life, and, acting later as a part of the experience which 
Freud calls the unconscious, intrude into adult purposes and plague 
the individual by introducing motives alien to the general attitude 
of the person that are expressed in conflicts ranging from discordant 
cravings to full-fledged neuroses. These conflicts under the skill 
of the psycho-analyst dissolve into the historic, simple elements 
which originated in early childhood, although, perhaps, attracting 
similar material from time to time in later years, 1 and in the process 
of analysis the individual obtains a new opportunity to make 
the necessary adjustment between instinctive impulses and social 
control, and the alienist adds to the information that is constructing 
a causal explanation of human conduct. 

Criticism is made of Freud because he makes so much of the 
sex instinct. The first answer to this charge is the obvious fact 
that both psychology and sociology have made too little of this 
fundamental instinct. The criticism is especially deserved by the 
mental science and is partly due to the attempt in the past to study 
mind as something belonging to an individual apart from society 
rather than as an experience functioning in an environment per- 
meated with social interests. Social psychology can never ignore 
the sex instinct. Thomas has given just emphasis to this fact: 

This sex-susceptibility, which was originally developed as an accessory of 
reproduction and had no social meaning whatever, has thus, in the struggle of 
society to obtain a hold on the individual, become a social factor of great 
importance, and together with another product of sexual life — the love of 

1 Putnam, Human Motives, pp. 83-85. 
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offspring — it is, I suspect, the most immediate source of our sympathetic 
attitudes in general, and an important force in the development of the ideal, 
moral, and aesthetic sides of life. 1 

The reader of Freud, however, must remember that the word 
"sexual" is used in Freudian literature with a wider meaning than 
is signified by popular usage 3 and also that Freud's theory with 
reference to sex has been somewhat modified as a result of added 
investigation. Freud himself has best given the definition of sex 
as it is usually employed in recent Freudian writings: 

It cannot have remained unperceived by the physician that psycho-analysis 
is accustomed to suffer the reproach that it extends the term sexual far beyond 
the customary extent. The complaint is just; whether it may be applied as 
reproach may not be discussed here. The term sexual includes far more in 
psycho-analysis; it goes both below and above the popular sense. This 
extension is justified genetically; we reckon to the "sexual life" also all play 
of tender emotions, which have sprung from the source of primitive sexual 
impulses, both when these impulses experience an inhibition of their original 
sexual goal or have exchanged this goal for another one, no longer sexual. 
We speak, therefore, preferably, of psycho-sexuality, putting emphasis on the 
fact that one should not overlook nor undervalue the mental factor of the 
sexual life. We use the word sexuality in the same comprehensive sense as the 
German language does the word "love."' 

The student of primitive psychology is necessarily sympathetic 
with reference to the Freudian effort to study primitive experience, 
myths, and fairy tales for the purpose of obtaining information in 
regard to human conduct. The Freudian has, indeed, undertaken 
the task seriously, and it is certain that he has accumulated a mass 
of material supposed to throw light upon human motives which the 
sociologist can ill afford to neglect. The basis of the serious 
attention given myths and folk-customs is the belief that through 
such constructions attitudes of mind are expressed which are also 
found in the modern individual. This belief has been clearly 
expressed by Freud respecting mythology: 

As a matter of fact, I believe that a large portion of the mythological con- 
ception of the world which reaches far into the most modern religions is nothing 

1 Thomas, Sex and Society, pp. 119 and 120. 
1 Groves, Moral Sanitation, pp. 19-20. 
3 Pfister, op. cit., quoting Freud, p. 63. 
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but psychology projected into the outer world. The dim perception (the endo- 
psychic perception, as it were) of psychic factors and relations of the uncon- 
scious was taken as a model in the construction of a transcendental reality, 
which is destined to be changed again by science into psychology of the uncon- 
scious. 1 

The student of savage life will find Freud's treatment of the taboo 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive. 2 The author's thesis is 
that the "taboos, like the neuroses, have their origin in and repre- 
sent the end-result of contrary emotional excitations." Freud's 
study of the taboo is a good example of the serious interest he takes 
in the customs and ideas of simple society. 

Freud comes into closest contact with the science of sociology 
in his statement that there are two working principles of the human 
mind, one the principle of pain-pleasure and the other that of reality. 
He believes that the pain-pleasure principle has control of the 
unconscious processes and reveals itself by the fact that the uncon- 
scious, as it comes under investigation, is ever disclosing a tendency 
to wish-fulfilment. Especially is this domination of the wish- 
motive clearly seen in the dream, and for this reason the dream 
requires careful study if the pleasure-purposes of the patient's 
unconscious life are to be brought out into the open. It is signifi- 
cant that this unconscious element represents the desire to cling 
to the past and the resistance that our effort to move forward neces- 
sarily meets with because of our instinctive fondness for earlier 
experiences. The wish represents the recoil from the destiny that 
forbids the adult's clinging to infantile methods of satisfaction. 

Our childhood mental processes aim to get immediate relief from 
pain, to obtain pleasure immediately, or to prevent the disappear- 
ance of some pleasurable experience. The mind activity of the 
child has to do, therefore, with pleasure-pain interests, and these 
interests also are valued within the narrow limits of the immediate 
present. The primitive mind, like that of the child's, illustrates 
the limitations imposed by the pain-pleasure tendencies. 

Civilization, on the other hand, is developed by an increasing 
manifestation of the contrary mental attitude, the principle of 

1 Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Brill trans.), p. 309. 
3 Imago, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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reality. This reality principle does not confine itself to the illusive 
pleasures of the moment, because the accumulated impressions of 
actual experience have taught the individual the need of a wider 
outlook. The reality principle demands that the significance of 
the duration of time be taken into account. This provides oppor- 
tunity to learn from the past and to look forward to future conse- 
quences. It gives a basis for the recognition of the law of causation 
and forces the individual to take heed to the reactions of the social 
group with respect to what he does. The reality principle attempts, 
therefore, to adjust the individual to his real environment, physical 
and social. 

This reality principle never obtains complete sway even in the 
most cultured life. The pain-pleasure motives are ever intruding, 
causing conflict and delaying progress. The conflict may be so 
serious and the adjustment so painfully imperfect as to force a 
neurosis which will once again, as in early childhood, enthrone the 
pain-pleasure principle. It is in science that we find the highest 
expression of the reality principle, for the encroachment of pain- 
pleasure motives is forbidden. 

Because of this independence from the coercion of pleasure 
modern science provides the means of man's increasing control 
over his environment and makes possible his progress. The 
wish is pushed aside and the fact is invited to the front. 

Freud's theory of progress allows no misunderstanding. It 
maintains that human advancement comes from the work of those 
who, laying aside childish cravings, master the real world by 
investigations that recognize no desires that would distort the fact 
for the advantage of a wish, conscious or unconscious. The onward 
movement of such mental processes will appear cruel to many in its 
disregard of the immediate demands of human wants, but in the 
end, both for the individual and for society, it will prove the wiser 
way of meeting the obligations of life. The hostility of the mass 
to the sovereignty of unbiased science will retard progress, and those 
who with courage throw aside human prejudices in order to know 
the real world must alone assume the heroic task of furthering 
human advancement. 



